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ABSTRACT 

This dissertation defines school-based college-level learning 
as when a college approves of high school teachers as "adjuncts" and of 
courses taught in the high school as equivalent in content and rigor to the 
college courses taught on the sponsoring college campus. These courses are 
intended to result in simultaneous--both high school and college--credit to 
the student. The study aimed to answer the question: What is the extent and 
nature of school-based college-level learning sponsored by the State 
University of New York (SUNY) community colleges? The author applied both 
quantitative and qualitative methodologies in the collection of data for 
analysis within four sectors: community colleges, high schools, SUNY, and the 
New York State Education Department (NYSED) . Four case studies were 
conducted, and interviews were held with state policy officials. An addendum 
questionnaire was given to the 30 SUNY community college presidents and vice- 
presidents to obtain data from the 30 community colleges. 29 of these 
questionnaires were completed and analyzed. Among the findings are that the 
number of high .school participants has more than doubled as the number of ' 
school-based course sections increased by 60% from 1998 to 1999. New York 
State’s funding formula encourages school-based college-level learning 
because FTE aid is available to community colleges, even though little or no 
costs are borne by them. Research instrument appended. (Contains 105 
references.) (NB) 
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Abstract 

Description of Dissertation: School-Based, College-Level Learning is when a college 
approves of high school teachers as “adjuncts” and of courses taught in high school as 
equivalent in content and rigor to the college courses taught at the sponsoring college 
campus. In this study, the focus is on community college participation with high schools. 
The high school students are simultaneously taking college-level courses for college credit 
while meeting the requirements for secondary school graduation. 

This dissertation describes and analyzes school-based college-level learning 
sponsored by SUNY community colleges. The amount of participation (high schools, 
students, courses), the policies and procedures, and the level of faculty support which 
exist to ensure school-b^sed quality and college-level course equivalency comprise the 
richness of the research data. 

Methodology of the Research: Both quantitative and qualitative methodologies were 
applied to collect these data for analysis within four sectors: (a) community college; (b) 
high schools; (c) SUNY; and, (d) NYSED. Quantitatively, a questionnaire was developed 
with responses obtained from 29 of 30 SUNY community colleges; qualitatively, four 
case studies were conducted and interviews were held with state policy officials. 
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The questionnaire subjects were the college president or the vice-president for 
academic affairs at each of the community colleges. 

The case studies consisted of four SUNY community colleges and two of their 
partnering “school-based learning” high schools. The college case study participants 
included the community college president, the vice-president for academic affairs, the 
vice-president or director of finance, the school-based program coordinator, members of 
the faculty senate and faculty union. The high school participants included the principal, 
“adjunct” teachers and teacher union representatives. 

Interviews with staff of the State University of New York (SUNY) and the New 
York State Education Department (NYSED) were conducted and policy documents were 
examined and analyzed. 

Research Analysis: The variety of data sources, including documents, questionnaires, 
and case studies, served as a cross-check of the patterns and triangulate the findings. The 
goal was to produce a comprehensive descriptive analysis of the data from questionnaire 
respondents combined with an analysis of the case studies of the four community colleges 
and eight partnering high schools from urban, rural and suburban areas across the state of 
New York. 

Ph.D. Defense Date: 15 January 2001 
Dr. D. Bruce Johnstonp, Professor and Main Advisor 
University at Buffalo 

Department of Educatipnal Leadership and Policy 
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Chapter I Introduction 



1. Introduction 

As access to higher education increased in the 1970s with the expansion of 
community colleges, so did the demands to prepare high school students for college entry. 
As more students began to enter college rather than opting for a full-time job or entering 
the armed services, the need for quality programs and opportunities that would equip 
these students to make a successful transition from high school to college became 
apparent. Educators recognized the need to research new ways of facilitating the 
movement of students from secondary to post-secondary institutions during this time as 
costs for education were rising and economic resources became scarce. 1 Educational 
institutions responded by developing collaborative initiatives to provide for such a 
transition from school to college by forming linkages with other educational institutions 
at all levels. These early collaborations provided the affordable means for post-secondary 
institutions to communicate directly with secondary schools and to create opportunities to 
share resources with one another. 

This study is an investigation of one such school-college linkage in New York 
State which appears to be growing rapidly and raising academic and financial questions. 
The research examines the practices of the community colleges of the State University 
(SUNY) in providing college credit courses which are deemed to be college-level, but are 



1 Carnegie Commission on Higher Education. (1973). Continuity and Discontinuity: Higher Education and 
the Schools. 
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taught by high school teachers to high school students within the regular high school 
academic schedule. 

According to Wilbur, David Hamburg of the Carnegie Corporation of New York 
in the 1980s repeatedly called for every school, college, and university in the nation to 
“have strong, substantive, explicit linkages” with other educational institutions in their 
geographic areas. 2 During this time, organizations such as the American Association for 
Higher Education (AAHE), the National Association for Secondary School Principals 
(NASSP), and the Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching used their 
considerable influences and resources to encourage and support a wide variety of 
partnerships to link colleges and secondary schools. 3 Such partnerships engaged the 
physical and human resources of colleges and schools to develop programs in high school 
to accommodate the increasing interests of students with varying ranges of learning 
achievement. 

D. Bruce Johnstone emphasizes that meeting the increasing learning needs of 
students, within the limited resources available to higher education, is the key to higher 
education's financial viability. He introduces the concept of “learning productivity," 
which attempts to increase student learning rather than place emphasis on cost-cutting 
measures alone. 4 
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Learning Productivity 

Learning productivity is defined as more learning for the same costs or equal 

learning for less cost. The seminal argument in support of a learner productivity 

approach to instructional improvement has been formulated by Johnstone: 

Significant and sustainable productivity advances in higher education must be 
achieved through greater attention to the learner. Learning productivity relates the 
input of faculty and staff not to enrollments or to courses taught or to credit or to 
classroom hours assigned, but to learning-i.e., to the demonstrated mastery of a 
defined body of knowledge or skills. When the object of critical inquiry is 
learning and learners, rather than merely teaching and teachers, an enormous 
potential opens for increasing learning through reducing the student’s time spent 
on activities other than learning, lessening the aimless drift of students through 
prolonged undergraduate years, and challenging each student up to his/her 
learning potential . 5 



Johnstone identifies four major problems of higher education: (a) that colleges 
and universities are unable to keep up with costs, and additional resources from revenue 
sources such as taxes, parents and students seem unlikely; (b) that costs are rising faster 
than parents’ and students’ incomes, and people are taking on debt loads to dysfunctional 
levels, the consequences of which are very costly; (c) that students are academically 
underprepared for college or the workforce by the time they reach college age; and (d) 
that learning in the undergraduate years is inadequate . 6 

Johnstone addresses the underpreparedness of students for college when he refers 
directly to high schools and colleges providing college-level learning to meet such a 
challenge. According to Johnstone, the promise of college-level learning lies in its 



5 Ibid. p.2. 

D. Bruce Johnstone. (1993). Learning Productivity: A New Imperative for American Higher Education. 
Albany, NY: State University of New York, Studies in Public Higher Education. No.3. 
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potential to lessen the duplication between the high school and college curricula, to get 
the high school student more quickly into the context and expectations of “collegiate” 
learning, and to allow a richer, more substantial curriculum during the baccalaureate 
years . 7 This suggests that curriculum coordination is needed at both the secondary and 
college levels as courses for credit are developed. Such credit potential gives rise to 
college and school collaborations as competition among colleges increases and high 
school students respond along with parents to the possibilities to earn college credit and 
to save money. 



College-Level Learning 

Maximizing the output side of higher education has the potential to enhance 
“learning productivity” and therefore to shape a more cost-effective enterprise. This 
concept is being studied as a viable means to address significant educational issues 
including rising costs and wasted time on the part of the learner. A review of the 
literature indicates that college-level learning in high school is growing in this country as 
advocates of state reform favor college-level learning as a means to raise educational 
standards, increase academic rigor and expand student opportunities . 8 For example, 
lawmakers in Minnesota, considered the most active state with respect to promoting 
college-level learning in high school, instituted a series of state enhancements for 



7 D. Bruce Johnstone. (1998). College-level Learning in High School: Promises. Threats, and Challenges. 
Research paper proposal to the Association for the Study of Higher Education. 

Kimberly A. Crooks. (1998). Stare enhancement of college-level learning for high school students. 
Dissertation State University of New York at Buffalo Department of Educational Leadership and Policy. 
University at Buffalo. April 1998. 





